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NOVELS BY WOMEN 



HTHERE are still among us voices to 
sing of springtime and youth, to extol 
love, to exalt the beauties of nature, to 
describe the sweetness of living and of 
experience. These are feminine voices. 

Beside the men of letters who fight 
with the pen as with a sword, and who 
can only describe in their books the heroic 
deeds of our time, the women — some of 
them, at least — continue to publish works 
of the imagination, planned, many of 
them, before the war, and which are full 
of tenderness and of the poetry of peace. 
We find there with surprise subjects 
which used to be dear to us, but which 
seem to-day so far from us, passionate 
and sentimental subjects only concerned 
with struggles for pleasure, for money, or 
for conquest in love. Joys of the first 
kiss or of the first success, intoxications 
of youth, delicious lures of forbidden fruit, 
how entirely we have forgotten them all, 
and how surprised we are to be reminded 
that they are still in existence. 

Upon my table sombre books accumu- 
late, filled with bloody recountings, with 
cries of anger, with records of death and 
destruction. These few books by women 
make a smiling oasis among them. 

I wish to write of them to-day, that we 
may forget present sorrows for a moment 
and abandon ourselves to the sweet illu- 
sions of long ago, when literature was a 
tranquil and pleasing mirror whose mis- 
sion was to divert us and save us from 
boredom. 

"Jeune Fille," by Gerard d'Houville, is 
incontestably one of the finest romances 
of the year. It has color, poetry, origi- 
nality, the lively tenderness and surety 



of vision which characterize the author- 
ess of "I'Inconstante." But it is more 
penetrating than the other books by 
Gerard d'Houville, more slowly and care- 
fully executed, more elegiac and more 
tender. 

Edmond de Goncourt, at the end of his 
life, thought of writing the monograph of 
the young girl, and of painting the divine 
passing from childhood to youth, this 
blossoming of sentiments, this moral and 
physical unfolding which makes of the 
virgin the most absorbing mystery of the 
universe. After long research, having 
gathered together his documents, Ed- 
mond de Goncourt wrote " CMrie," . a 
meticulous romance, cold and exagger- 
ated. 

Perhaps the subject could only be 
treated by a woman. At any rate, Ge- 
rard d'Houville, without effort, and with 
lightest touch, realizes in her last novel 
the undertaking of de Goncourt, and we 
have an exquisite picture of the develop- 
ing of feminine youthfulness, of this bud- 
ding of self-consciousness, which gives 
wings to the child, which bestows on her 
a sudden consciousness of her power, and 
inclines her at the same time to dreaming 
and to love. 

Liette, her heroine, is very modern in 
language and in action. But there is 
about her a delicious innocence. She in- 
carnates unselfishness, all the illusion, all 
the sensibility of divine youthfulness. 

With the poetry of language natural to 
her, Gerard d'Houville describes in her 
first chapters the impressions of Liette in 
her seventeenth year. How she thought 
she held the universe in her hands, how 
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she saw herself little and at the same 
time considerable, how she longed for 
happiness, and how everything softened 
and became beautiful under the inexact 
and magic prism of her young eyes ! 

It is the life of the flower, the grace 
of the butterfly, the sweep of the flying 
swallow that is recalled to us in the life 
of this seventeen-year-old girl. 

The plot of the novel I will not recount. 
How Liette meets, during an innocent 
escapade, the man she is to love, how she 
consecrates herself with all her soul to 
this love, and how at length she sees that 
her mother, adorable and delicate, her 
mother, weak and irresponsible, inter- 
poses herself between her and the man 
she loves— you will see it all as you read 
the book. 

The plot, besides, in this novel, as in 
all the novels by Gerard d'Houville, is the 
least important part of the work. It is 
the execution which makes of "Jeune 
Fille" a charming, incomparable book. 
By the correct alloy of lyricism and el- 
egy* by a light but exact and happy de- 
scription, by a continuous felicity of ex- 
pression, these thin pages, scarcely held 
together by a guiding thread, become ab- 
sorbing and work magic for us. 

Space is lacking to cite for you many 
treasures of description, that you may 
taste the freshness with which Juliette 
describes heir friends, notes her impres- 
sions, expresses her first sorrows. 

It is all worthy of quotation, for this 
short romance — on account of the purity 
of its language, the freshness of its in- 
spiration, its clearness, its poise — affirms 
and continues the purest French tradi- 
tions. 

A masculine talent characterizes Mme. 
Colette Yver, who composes and ar- 
ranges her novels sombrely. She likes 
a large picture with many figures, and 



groups after the manner of Zola social 
classes and corporations. The miseries of 
wealth opposed to the blessings of pov- 
erty, such is, this time, the subject which 
Mme. Colette Yver has chosen. She 
paints for us the descendants of Tantalus, 
the thirsters after luxury who pass a tor- 
tured life in the pursuit of riches, ignoring 
the true felicities. This lively and varied 
romance presents to us a multitude of 
curious types of these damned ones, who 
possess the inextinguishable thirst. About 
the great brewer of business, Cyprien 
Loche, who dominates the infernal part 
of the story — as the inspired Nairn domi- 
nates the divine part — circulate the un- 
happy: the young Solesmes, first, who, 
owing to money, ends by suicide, although 
he loves and might know all the sweet- 
ness of love; then Huguette Girard, who 
the thirst for gold brings to dishonor, and 
Yvonne Solesme and Aunt Avignon. AH 
believe that happiness lies in luxury and 
in the possession of fortune, and they pass 
their lives unquiet, anxious, envious, and 
miserable. They do not know that the 
poor can be happy and that contentment 
is better than riches. Nairn, the humble 
priest who tries to lighten the miseries in 
the Parisian suburb, knows it, so does 
his friend the cashier Musard, who, aloof 
from all the struggle, amuses himself in 
watching the human comedy and ends by 
finding happiness in unselfish love. 

Mme. Colette Yver has succeeded in 
putting a great deal of vitality into this 
book, and has constructed and animated 
her characters very cleverly. 

The priest Nairn, apostle and saint, 
Cyprien Loche, Musard, appear dis- 
tinctly before us, and haunt us and move 
us. A noble and high moral lesson ema- 
nates from this fine romance, which is 
perhaps the best of those that Mme. 
Colette Yver has given us so far. 

Mme. Colette especially likes to make 
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animals express themselves, and as her 
talent is natural and instinctive, she 
makes them talk ingeniously and well. 
Without that kind of philosophic irony by 
which Anatole France has been able to 
note the sensations of Riquet, without 
pretending to the profound perceptions 
which Maeterlinck has employed in scru- 
tinizing the mystery of the pact which 
unites the dog and man, Mme. Colette, in 
the "Dialogues de betes," in the "Vrilles 
de la Vigne," charms us by the natural 
manner of her observations upon animals 
and by the very keen quality of her de- 
scriptions. 

How amusing her animals are, dogs and 
cats, and how well they know how to 
employ a bit of human intelligence in the 
midst of an infinity of instincts and nat- 
ural appetites! 

It is with friendly tenderness that Mme. 
Colette has bent over these humble lives 
which frequent her fireside. By force 
of sympathy she has been able, people 
say, to penetrate their thoughts and frat- 
ernize with them. For it is only by lov- 
ing that one can study and divine, it is 
by tenderness and enthusiasm that one 
may entirely comprehend. 

The volume that she gives us to-day, 
"La Paix chez les bites," is in reality the 
continuation of her dialogues, of her lit- 
tle sketches of divers inhabitants of the 
ark. Here are the same unexpected 
touches, the same bold, close observation. 
We find here again the familiar creatures 
of " Vrilles de la Vigne": intelligent, fan- 
tastic, jealous like men, proud like men, 
unhappy often, more often happy, going 
quickly and naturally toward love and 
adventure. 

Poum the Satanic, Poucette the liar, 
"la chienne trop petite," who is a tyrant, 
the cat, a dreamer, who in the twi- 
light transforms objects fantastically and 
wishes to interest her mistress in her 



capricious dreams, then the butterflies, 
the lizards, the owls, all figure in Mme. 
Colette's book, all have voices, all are 
animated under her pen, and all interest 
us there. 

The title of the volume, "La Paix 
chez les bites," means to inform us that 
war is peculiar to man. Mme. Colette 
affirms to us that the innocent beast alone 
has the right to ignore war. Alas ! We 
can not believe it. War seems to be the 
primordial law in the animal world which 
has cruelly bequeathed it to us. In fact, 
I see in war the most clearly visible 
sign of our bestial origin. The merciless 
struggle might be considered the absolute 
law for all that lives, since the inferior 
species only subsist by unceasing destruc- 
tion of each other. In pitched battle 
like the ants, or in homeric combats, 
animals rush against each other, devour 
each other, kill each other. 

In departing from the beast and leaving 
the animal, man may attain one day the 
era of peace. This the beasts — alas ! — will 
never know. 

But for all that, Mme. Colette's book 
is most agreeable, and one reads it with 
interest and pleasure. 

The novel of Mme. Andre Corthis, 
planned and written before the war, ex- 
poses to us a touching and pathetic his- 
tory of love. Mme. Andre Corthis, whose 
poetry is particularly delightful, trans- 
ports us to burning Spain, to the heart 
of Toledo, where passes the misunder- 
stood and obscure life of her singular 
heroine. Anita is a pious little widow of 
fortune, who, having lost her husband, 
remains at twenty-four under the abso- 
lute domination of her family — of her 
mother, haughty and despotic, who will 
not permit any one to act contrary to 
her will. She intends that her daughter 
shall marry a second time. Without even 
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consulting her, she presents to her as 
fiance a young diplomat prematurely dis- 
illusioned by life, who at first pretends 
only to the fortune of the young widow. 
He does not even suspect what an ardent 
innocent heart hides itself under the be- 
witching vision of Anita. However, he 
finds her agreeable and amiable, and she, 
who has been almost ready to hate him, 
since he has been forced upon her, feels 
herself vaguely intimidated and domi- 
nated by him. It would have sufficed 
that he had deigned to understand her, 
that he had leaned toward her misunder- 
stood soul, and a life of happiness and 
love would have been before them. But 
this superficial suitor without insight cor- 
rupted the soul of his fiancee. In a single 
conversation he killed the ideal in her. 
As they walked together one evening he 
began to question her with a kind of per- 
verse curiosity as to her past. It would 
be entirely natural, said he, that during 
her widowhood she should have had 
adventures. Let her acknowledge them 
without fear; he will pardon them in 
advance. 

It is this premature pardon which forms 
the crisis — the rather artificial crisis — of 
this book by Mme. Andre Corthis. The 
little widow feels as if an abyss opened 
before her at these words. A painful 
astonishment succeeds to her first wish 
for confidences and tenderness. Wound- 
ed, humiliated by his impious frivolities, 
seeing that her purity is nothing to him, 
arid that he believes her in every way 
frivolous and bad, she invites an affair, 
during the absence of her fiance, with a 
married man, and later with a man about 
town, a bragging Don Juan who makes 
of her the laughing-stock of Toledo. 
When the fiance returns she goes coura- 



geously to him and confesses what she 
has done. Now she truly has need of his 
pardon. She is lost, she has cast from 
her all virtue. 

Angry, although he finds her more at- 
tractive because guilty, the fiance re- 
pulses her. He can not marry her now, 
he will only make of her his mistress. 

And their sufferings begin. Aware too 
late how well they love each other, the 
two lovers expiate together their com- 
mon fault. They wander, hiding their 
connection, and tasting its terrors and its 
delights. 

Thus is very imperfectly told the sub- 
ject of this romance, a subject of which I 
appreciate the ironic fatality, the painful 
and profound symbolism. Dare I say 
that it appears a little artificial, and that 
it is only with difficulty that one could 
breathe the breath of life into it and 
waken it to anything like reality. Mme. 
Andre Corthis has tried to. do this, and 
the "Pardon Premature" wherein abound 
descriptions and pretty psychological re- 
flections, interests and entertains. 

I acknowledge softly that I do not find 
many masculine talents to compare with 
those of Mme. de Noailles or to Gerard 
d'Houville, and that I even see few men 
capable of writing such novels as "Le 
Mystire des Beatitudes " or "Jeune Fille." 

One may conclude from this that the 
poetic and imaginative aptitude of women 
for romance continues to manifest itself 
brilliantly in our epoch. The race of 
women novelists, who from Mme. de La- 
fayette to George Sand and George Eliot 
have rendered European literature illus- 
trious, is not about to be extinguished. 

Men should be well on their guard, for 
they may soon be surpassed. 

Rafael de Mesa. 
From La Revue, Paris. 

(Translation, Lotus Magazine.) 



